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ANECBOTA 
SCO^WAH 

l^UMBEK    ONE 


If  I  did  not  laugh  I  should  die. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs  and  weeps; 
for  he  is  the  only  animal  that  is  struck  with  the 
difference  between  what  things  are  and  what 
they  ought  to  be . . .  To  explain  the  nature  of 
laughter  and  tears ,  is  to  account  for  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life;  for  it  is  in  a  manner  com- 
pounded of  these  two.  It  is  a  tragedy  or  a  com- 
edy —  sad  or  merry  as  it  happens. 

William  Hazlrt,  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers 


ANECDOTA  SCOWAH 
'•■''••....••■'^...^•■^^...•••"'••^.•••■^.^.^•'•^.^■'•.iiij^ 


A  PRECURSORY  APOLOGIA    WITH 
Atl  APOLOGUE 


It  is  contemplated  that  Anecdota  Scowah  will  appear  from  time  to  time 
at  unscheduled  intervals.  Each  issue  will  be  numbered  seriatim.  The  to- 
tal is  undetermined. 

The  object  of  the  publications  is  the  reprinting  as  keepsakes  for  the 
members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  of  San  Francisco,  of  rare,  obscure  or 
choice  anecdotes,  or  superior  items  of  wit  and  humor  which  may  be  found 
in  a  comprehensive  collection  upon  those  subjects  in  their  broadest  signi- 
ficance. 

The  selections  may  come  not  alone  from  the  world  of  jests,  but  as  well 
from  the  areas  of  aphorisms,  cynicisms,  epigrams,  facetiae,  folklore,  hu- 
mor, invective,  irony,  maxims,  mots  pour  nre,  parables,  plaisanteries, 
proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings,  quips,  sarcasm,  the  sardonic,  satire, 
wisdom,  wit,  and  any  other  categories  which  may  be  included  within  the 
vague  and  indefinable  boundaries  of  "wit,  wisdom  and  humor." 

The  word '  'Scowah"  will  not  be  found  in  any  current  dictionary.  Like 
"Nato"  and  "Seato"  and  many  other  words  which  have  crept  into  our 
vocabularies  in  recent  years,  it  is  neological  and  arbitrary.  What  each 
letter  in  the  word  stands  for  or  to  which  it  is  the  key  letter  is  unimportant, 
so  long  as  its  total  semantic  significance  is  to  give  identification  to  the 
proposed  series  of  fragmentary  publications. 


The  anthologist  or  editor  of  Anecdota  Scowah  is  fully  aware  that  his 
project  is  not  likely  to  supply  complete  Roxburghian  satisfaction  and  en- 
tertainment. The  temperament,  habits,  education  and  taste  of  the  Rox- 
burghers  are  so  varied,  that  no  man  dare  hope  to  please  them  all  with  any 
one  fragment. 

Incidents  and  experiences  concerning  which  some  may  be  infinitely 
delighted  may  only  arouse  resentment  in  others  or  leave  them  apathetic 
and  indifferent.  The  refined  thoughts  and  witty  allusions  which  convey 
such  exquisite  sensations  to  certain  minds,  may  be  enveloped  in  total  ob- 
scurity in  other  minds. 

We  may  include  some  jests  collected  by  Athenaeus  (who  lived  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ)  and  attributed  by  him 
to  Stratonicus,  a  famous  wit  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  We  may  find  a 
few  jests  credited  to  "The  Sixty"  of  Athens  who  regaled  one  another 
to  the  reported  delight  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  We  may  publish  some  gems 
from  the  Greek  "Joe  Miller"  originally  printed  under  the  title  of  Philo- 
gelos,  Hieroclis  et  Philagrii  Facetiae. 

We  may  assemble  examples  of  wit  relating  to  kings  and  queens,  judges 
and  lawyers ,  officials ,  monks ,  priests ,  misers ,  pedants ,  the  men  of  Abdera , 
Sidonia,  Cumae,  Gotham,  Chelem,  Cheltenham,  and  other  places.  We 
may  find  some  churchyard  gleanings  and  unconventional  inusitate  items 
from  the  field  of  Epitaphia.  We  may  publish  some  of  the  Canorae  JVugae, 
wisecracks  and  witty  sayings  of  Cicero  which  were  originally  published 
in  three  volumes  in  the  first  century  b.c.  by  his  faithful  freedman  and 
secretary  Tiro. 

Apropos  of  Cicero,  we  shall  try  to  avoid  being  wanton  or  indecent  by 
keeping  in  mind  his  admonition: 

"Our  very  manner  of  jesting  should  be  neither  wanton  nor  indecent, 
but  genteel  and  good  humoured.  In  our  jokes  there  should  appear  some 
gleam  of  a  virtuous  nature. 


"The  manner  of  jesting  is  reducible  under  two  dimensions:  one  that 
is  ill-bred,  insolent,  profligate,  and  obscene;  another  that  is  elegant,  polite, 
witty,  and  good  humoured.  The  distinction,  therefore, between  a  genteel 
and  an  ill-mannered  jest  is  a  very  ready  one.  The  former,  if  seasonably 
made  and  when  the  attention  is  relaxed  is  worthy  of  a  virtuous  man;  the 
other,  if  it  exhibit  immorality  in  its  subject  or  obscenity  in  the  expression, 
is  unworthy  even  of  a  man."  {Offices,  Book  I,  Chapter  39.) 

It  is  our  intention  to  select  such  jests,  anecdotes,  essays  and  other  en- 
tertaining, quaint  and  singular  articles  as  lie  scattered  in  numerous  books 
now  out  of  general  circulation  and  often  difficult,  if  not  at  times  impossible 
to  procure.  We  may  occasionally  reproduce  items  in  the  more  popular 
foreign  languages,  such  as  French,  Italian,  German  or  Spanish,  being 
four  out  of  the  more  than  thirty  languages  presently  included  in  Scow  ah. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  Alden  Mason,  Curator  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  are  about  2,000  completely  distinct  languages  spoken  in  the 
world. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Anecdota  Scowah  will  be  regarded  as  medicine  for 
a  variety  of  mental  ailments — as  antidotes  to  continuous  cold  wars,  chron- 
ic disorders,  and  the  numerous  etceteras  in  the  catalog  of  life's  miseries. 

We  trust  that  the  refinement  of  the  taste  of  the  members  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  will  not  be  the  criterion  of  the  merits  of  our  labors. 

Permit  us  to  recall  an  observation  by  Sterne  that  "It  is  not  the  power 
of  everyone  to  taste  humor,  however  he  may  wish  it;  it  is  the  gift  of  God! ' ' 

Finally  we  ask,  just  as  John  Bull  did  in  1824  when  he  published  The 
Laughing  Philosopher — there  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  attempts  wiU  be 
directed  to  promote  entertainment,  cheerfulness,  and  joviality,  and  if  the 
members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
failed  in  our  undertaking,  we  nevertheless  hope  for  the  best  and  that"gra- 
titude  for  our  intention  will  beget  forbearance  for  our  deficiencies,  and 
exempt  us  from  becoming  the  victims  of  spleen  and  petulance." 


Three  broad  qualities  distinguish  man  from  other  animals  —  insanity, 
intemperance,  and  the  faculty  of  laughter.  According  to  Darwin  man  is 
the  only  being  who  goes  mad,  gets  drunk,  or  laughs. 

And  now  to  our  Apologue.  Iji^^  A  certain  Swiss,  who  had  heard 
how  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  come  to  London  poor,  and  had  re- 
turned into  their  own  country  rich,  determined  likewise  to  try  his  for- 
tune; and  as  he  understood  success  in  that  city  frequently  depended  more 
upon  a  foreign  name,  or  a  quaint  title,  than  merit,  he  had  the  precaution 
to  pay  attention  to  this  circumstance;  because,  though  in  its  own  nature 
insignificant,  if  not  ridiculous,  it  was  yet  necessary.  He  had  been  premier 
cuisinier,  or  first  cook  to  a  French  count,  where  he  had  got  much  honour, 
but  little  wages;  he  therefore  determined  to  take  a  house  in  the  city,  keep 
an  ordinary,  and  call  it  a  Table  d'' Hbte.  To  London,  then,  he  comes,  and 
puts  his  design  in  practice.  All  the  world  is  informed  that  Monsieur  de 
Tripot  is  become  a  traiteur,  and  keeps  a  Table  d''Hote;  and  all  the  world 
hearing  such  a  string  of  fine  words,  were  curious  to  learn  something  more 
of  the  man.  Accordingly,  the  first  day  his  cloth  was  laid,  a  numerous  set 
of  customers  came  in;  and,  as  London  is  fuller  of  strangers  than  any  other 
city  of  the  world,  he  had  guests  of  all  nations.  Our  Swiss,  who  expected 
a  good  company,  had  provided  plentifully:  there  were  roast  and  boiled, 
fish  and  flesh,  wild  fowl  and  tame,  puddings  and  pies;  nay,  there  were 
pate's,  ragouts,  and  olios,  for  the  nicer  palates;  besides  turtle-soup,  and 
marrow-puddings,  for  the  citizens. 

Mo7isieur  de  Tripot,  who  had  a  laudable  ambition  to  please,  and  was  in- 
ternally satisfied  of  the  exertions  he  had  made,  came  up  when  dinner  was 
over  (for  on  this  important  day  he  forbore  to  sit  at  table  himself) ,  hop- 
ing to  receive  the  thanks  of  his  customers:  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned 
they  had  all  fed  heartily ;  and  some  few  shook  him  by  the  hand ,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  good  dinner.  The  greater  part,  however,  said  nothing;  as  it  is 
really  some  trouble  to  bestow  praise,  and  one  gets  nothing  by  it.  But  there 


were  others  who  were  absolutely  dissatisfied.  A  Tartar  complained  his 
favorite  dish  was  not  there,  not  so  much  as  a  rasher  of  mare's  flesh  to  be 
had;  an  Arab  murmured  that  there  were  no  grilled  locusts  in  the  dessert; 
a  Frenchman  repeated  Sacristi!  Diable!  and  Sucre  Dieu!  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  because  he  could  get  no  fricasse'ed  frogs;  and  there  was  a  vile 
Hottentot,  who  gave  himself  to  all  the  devils  of  Tenerisseii  there  was  a 
single  eatable  morsel  on  the  table,  not  a  bitof  raw-gut  could  he  find;  there 
was,  'tis  true,  tripe  and  chitterlings ,  but  they  were  cooked  in  such  a  cleanly 
way,  they  had  lost  all  relish.  Our  good  Swiss  was  at  first  a  little  morti- 
fied to  meet  dissatisfaction,  when  he  had  laboured  so  hard  for  praise;  but  a 
little  experience  convinced  him  this  was  a  grievance  to  which,  as  long  as 
he  catered  for  the  public,  he  must  ever  be  subject.  However,  it  was  some 
consolation  to  him,  that  their  practice  of  coming  to  his  house  proved  that 
they  held  his  ordinary  to  be  a  good  one. 

j  This  Jpo/ogue appeared inWit''s  N.  S.  X.  M.  P. 

(  Magazine,  London,  January,  1784. 


EPITAPH  I  A* 


Lefs  talk  of  graves^  of  worms  ^  and  epitaphs . 

Richard  II,  Act  II,  Scene  \\ 

Let  there  be  no  inscription  upon  my  tomb; 
let  no  man  write  my  epitaph. 

Robert  Emmet 

In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath. 

Dr.  Johnson 

After  your  death  you  were  better  to  have  a  bad  epitaph 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live. 

Shakespeare 

Friend^  in  your  Epitaphs  Fmgriev'd 

So  very  much  is  said, 
One  half  will  never  be  believ'd 

The  other  never  read. 


*GIeaned  from  churchyards  in  England  and  the  United  States. 


The  most  famous  of  American  epitaphs  was  written 
for  and  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Minor  variations  ap- 
pear in  the  text  as  published  in  various  biographies. 


The  Body 

of 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  out. 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more. 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition. 

Corrected  and  amended 

By 

The  Author. 


J^ere  lies  the  body  of  Johnny  /laske/fy 
A  lying,  thieving,  cheating  rascal; 
fie  always  lied,  and  now  he  lies, 
fie  has  no  soul  and  cannot  rise. 


flere  lies  entombed  one  JR^oger  Morton, 

Whose  sudden  death  was  early  brought  on; 
Trying  one  day  his  corn  to  mow  off. 
The  raznr  slipped  and  cut  his  toe  off. 

The  toe,  or  rather  what  it  grew  to. 
An  inflamation  quickly  flew  to; 
The  parts  they  took  to  mortifying. 
And  poor  dear  Bfiger  took  to  dying. 


Tread  softly  mortals  o'er  the  bones 
Of  this  world's  wonder.  Captain  Jones, 
Who  told  his  glorious  deeds  to  many 
Yet  never  was  believed  by  any. 
Posterity  let  this  suffice 
fie  swore  all's  true,  yet  here  he  lies. 


i 

//ere,  reader,  turn  your  weeping  eyet. 
My  fate  a  useful  moral  teaches ; 

The  hole  in  which  my  body  lies 

Would  not  contain  one  half  my  speeches. 


At  threescore  winter s""  end  I  died ^ 
A  cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad' 

The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied. 
And  wish  my  father  never  had. 


/lere  lies  old  Caleb  Ham, 

By  trade  a  bum. 
When  Caleb  dyed  the  Devil  cry ed: 

"  Come,  Caleb,  come."" 


flere  lies  the  body  of  John  Smith. 
Had  he  lived  till  he  got  ashore. 
He  would  have  been  buried  here. 


fiere  lies  a  Feck^  which  some  men  say 
Was  first  of  all  a  Peck  of  clay ; 
This  wrought  with  skill  divine ,  while  fresh  ^ 
Became  a  curious  Peck  of  flesh. 
Through  various  forms  its  Maker  ran. 
Then  adding  breath  made  Peck  a  man,' 
Full  fifty  years  Peck  felt  life's  troubles 
Till  death  relieved  a  Peck  of  troubles' 
Then  fell  poor  Peck,  as  all  things  must. 
And  here  he  lies, — a  Peck  of  dust. 


Entombed  within  this  vault  a  lawyer  lies 
Who,  fame  assureth  us  was  fust  and  wise, 
An  able  advocate  and  honest  too; 
Thafs  wondrous  strange,  indeed,  if  it  be  true. 


fiiere  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Stout. 
He  fell  in  the  water  and  never  got  out. 
And  still  is  supposed  to  be  floating  about. 


filer e  lies  John  Auricular, 
Who  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  walked  perpendicular. 


J^ere  lies  in  horizontal  position, 

the  outside  Case  of  George  ^outleigh,  Watchmaker. 

Integrity  was  the  Mainspring,  and  prudence  the  I(egulator, 

Of  all  the  actions  of  his  life. 

J^umane, generous,  and  liberal, 

his  hand  never  stopped 

till  he  had  relieved  distress. 

So  nicely  regulated  were  all  his  Motions, 

that  he  never  went  wrong, 

except  when  set  a-going 

by  people 

who  did  not  know  his  Key: 

Even  then  he  was  easily 

set  right  again. 

fie  had  the  art  of  disposing  his  time  so  well, 

that  his  flours  kept  running  on 

in  a  continual  round  of  pleasure, 

till  an  unlucky  Minute  put  a  stop  to 

his  existence. 

fie  departed  this  life 

in  hopes  of  being  taken  in  hand 

by  his  Maker; 

and  of  being  thoroughly  Cleaned,  Bfipaired, 

Wound  up,  and  Set  a-going 

in  the  world  to  come. 


fiere  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  Lowder 
Who  died  while  drinking  a  seidlitz  powder . 
Called  from  earth  to  her  heavenly  rest^ 
She  should  have  waited  till  it  effervesced. 


fiere  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann  Bent^ 
She  kicked  up  her  heels ^  and  away  she  went. 


flere  lies  one  who  for  medicine  would  not  give 
A  little  gold,  and  so  his  life  he  lost: 

I  fancy  now  he'd  wish  again  to  live 

Could  he  but  guess  how  much  his  funeral  cost. 


flere  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Near 
Whose  mouth  it  stretched  from  ear  to  ear. 
Tread  softly,  stranger,  o'er  this  wonder. 
For  if  he  yawns ,  you' re  gone,  by  thunder! 


fiere  lies  my  wife,  poor  Molly,  let  her  lie. 
She  finds  repose  at  last,  and  so  do  I. 


*(g^ 


J^ere  lies  a  man  that  was  Knott  born^ 
Mis  father  was  Knott  before  him, 
Me  lived  Knott,  and  did  Knott  die. 
Yet  underneath  this  stone  doth  lie. 


It  wasn''t  a  cough  that  carried  him  off. 
It  was  a  coffin  they  carried  him  off  in. 


flere  lies  I  and  my  three  daughters, 
Kiird  by  drinking  Cheltenham  waters; 
If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  salts. 
We'd  not  be  lying  in  these  here  vaults. 


flere  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Ground, 
Who  was  lost  at  sea  and  never  found. 


flere  lies  my  wife  in  earthly  mould. 
Who,  when  she  liv'd,  did  naught  but  scold; 
Peace,  wake  her  not,  for  now  she's  still, 
She  had,  but  now  I  have  my  will. 


"^^im^^ 


As  lam  now,soT/ou  must  be. 
Therefore  prepare  to  follow  me. 

[written  under:] 

To  follow  T/ou  Fm  not  content, 
flow  do  I  know  which  way  you  went. 


flere  lies  Sir  John  Guise: 
No  one  laughs,  no  one  cries: 
Where  he's  gone,  and  how  he  fares 
No  one  knows,  and  no  one  cares. 


On  the  twenty-second  of  June 
Jonathan  Fiddle  went  out  of  tune. 


Who  lies  here?— Who  do  you  think? 
^Tis  poor  Will  Gibson— give  him  a  drink. 
Give  him  a  drink,  Fll  tell  you  for  why, 
When  he  was  living,  he  always  was  dry. 

My  wife  lies  here. 

All  my  tears  cannot  bring  her  back; 

Therefore;  I  weep. 


Sacred  to  twins  Charlie  and  Varlie 
Sons  of  loving  parents  who  died  in  infancy. 


Grim  death  took  me  without  any  warnings 

I  was  well  at  nighty  and  dead  at  nine  in  the  morning. 


/lere  lies  a  bailiff  who  oft  arrested  men^ 
And  for  large  bribes  did  let  them  go  again  ^ 
Now  seized  by  death  ^  no  gold  can  set  him  free  ^ 
For  death^s  a  catchpole  proof  against  a  fee. 

Reader  pass  on,  ne'er  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme; 
For  what  I  am  this  cumbrous  clay  insures ^ 
And  what  I  was,  is  no  affair  of  yours. 


'■^J^ere  I  lie^  and  no  wonder  I  am  deady 

For  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  went  over  my  head." 


f^ere  lies  Jane  Smith, 

Wife  of  Thomas  Smith,  Marble  Cutter. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  her  husband 

as  a  tribute  to  her  memory 

and  a  specimen  of  his  work. 

Monuments  of  this  same  style  are 

two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 


The  manner  of  her  death  was  thus: 
She  was  druv  over  by  a  Bus. 


Since  I  was  so  quickly  done  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for.* 


Beneath  this  stone  our  baby  lies. 
It  neither  cries  nor  hollers. 

It  lived  but  one  and  twenty  days. 
And  cost  us  forty  dollars. 


The  little  hero  that  lies  here 
Was  conquered  by  the  diarrhoea. 

*On  the  tomb  of  an  infant  eight  months  old. 


Stranger^  if  you  desire  to  know 
What  end  was  his  who  lies  below, 
On  far  too  many  Chairs  he  sat 
And  died  worn  out  by  merely  that. 

€^%^% 

flere  lies  old  twenty-five  per  cent, 
The  more  he  had  the  more  he  lent. 
The  more  he  had  the  more  he  craved. 
Great  God,  can  this  poor  soul  be  saved. 


A  jolly  landlord  once  was  /, 
And  liept  the  old  Kin£s  head,  hard  by; 
Sold  mead  and  gin,  cyder  and  beer. 
And  eke  all  other  kinds  of  cheer j 
Till  death  my  license  took  away. 
And  put  me  in  this  house  of  clay; 
A  house  at  which  you  all  must  call. 
Sooner  or  later,  great  and  small. 

We  shall  miss  thee,  mother. 
( Job  printing  neatly  done.) 
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